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Preparitioii  for  the  pig  crop  must  begin  at  least  a  month  before 
the  sire  and  dam  are  nir.ted. 

The  points  to  which  special  attention  must  he  given  are  their 
suitability  as  to  condition  and  age,  and  the  time  when  and  frequencv 
with  which  they  are  to  be  bred. 

1.     SUITABILITY  AS  TO  COXDITION  AM)  AGE. 

It  is  an  established  law  of  breeding  that  the  condition  of  the 
sire  and  dam,  at  the  time  of  conception,  determines  to  a  great  e.xtent 
the  condition  of  the  offspring  at  the  time  of  birth  and  their  dom- 
inant characteristics  through  life. 

In  Circular  No.  I  the  writer  stated  that  alertness  and 
strength,  -in  a  word,  vigor-must  characterize  the  pig  at  birth  if 
It  is  to  return  a  profit  to  its  owner. 

VIGOR  must  therefore  be  one  of  the  prominent  characteristics 
ot  the  sire  and  dam  at  the  time  of  mating,  and  in  order  to  achieve 
success  in  his  business,  the  swine  grower  must  supply  to  his 
animals  those  things  or  conditions  that  tend  to  impart  vigor  and 
withhold  those  whicii  impair  it. 

The  things  that  tend  to  impart  vigor  to  animals  are  the  result 
ot  ancestry,  environment  and  management. 

Aiurstry   then  is  an  important   thing 
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the  extremely  lon^,  .sliallow-lxHiitd,  loosolyhuilt  '(..it  hammed" 
species  are  uiulesirahle,  particularly  when  two  of  the  same  tyjie  are 
to  be  mated.  They  are  hard  feeders  and  generally  ),'tt  (.ver  weight 
before  they  mature.  Sows  of  this  type  usually  throw  lar^e  litters; 
they  are  good  mothers,  and  if  bred  to  a  boar  of  one  of  the  lliick-.set, 
early  maturing  breeds,  will  farrow  pigs  of  good  feeding  <iualities, 
but  there  is  danger  of  a  want  of  uniformity  of  type  in  the  offspring! 

The  type  of  pigs  to  be  sought  for  are  those  whose  outstanding 
characteristics  are  depth  of  side,  good  len-th  and  a  well  sprung  rib. 
These  are  the  points  which  indicate  strength  of  constitution  :  and 
constitution  and  the  preservation  of  constitution  should  be  given 
first  consideration  when  .selecting  and  caring  for  breeding  animals, 
because  a  lack  of  constitution  in  the  parents  is  followed  by  irregu- 
larity of  type,  .small  feeding  capacity  and  suscejjtibility  to  disease 
in  the  offspring.  Ouality  and  smoothness,  strength  of  bone  and 
pastern  are  also  imjx)rtaiit,  but  should  not  be  secured  at  the  exi:)ense 
of  constitution. 

lutiliwii/uiit  has  to  do  with  housing  and  with  what  is  known 
in  the  west  as  range.  The  essentials  of  an  environment  suitable 
for  breeding  animals  are  such  as  will  afford  them  an  abundance  of 
sunlight,  fresh  air  and  exercise  during  the  day,  and  warmth  and 
freedom  from  dampness  at  night.  After  four  years  of  travel 
throughout  the  province,  the  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
two-thirds  of  the  piggeries  in  Alberta  are  defective  in  one  or  more 
of  these  respects.  He  is  also  convinced  that  r)0%  of  the  pigs  far- 
rowed in  Alberta  between  January  1st  and  April  '.\Ui\\,  1<)1;^,  died 
before  they  were  four  weeks  old,  and  that  7")',,'  of  this  loss  was 
attributable  to  faulty  envircjnment  and  improper  feeding  and  man- 
agement. During  the  .>.uiiiiner  months  the  housing  problem  is  an 
easy  one  ;  that  of  providing  range  is  more  difficult  because  it  in- 
volves fencing  and  for  this  reason  too  many  swine  growers  fail  to 
provide  sufficient  range  to  derive  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  it. 

There  are  no  rules  for  determining  the  acreage  nece.ssary  to 
pasture  a  given  miniber  of  hogs.  Rainfall,  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
tillage,  amount  of  grain  fed,  are  all  factors  that  enter  into  the 
problem.  In  most  parts  of  the  province,  one-half  acre  of  well 
cultivated  land  sown  to  a  suitable  forage  crop  will  be  sufficient  to 
pasture  one  brood  sow  and  her  progeny  of  seven  pigs.  The  amount 
of  grain  that  should  be  fed  in  addition  to  the  forage  thus  supplied 
will  vary  3  to  10  lbs.  per  day  according  to  the  size  of  the  sow  and 
number  and  age  of  pigs  following  her. 

The  plants  that  may  be  safely  relied  on  as  forage  in  all  parts  of 
the  province  are  winter  rye  for  late  fall  and  early  spring  pasture, 
and  a  mixture  of  winter  wheat,  oats  and  barley  for  summer  use. 
The  rye  shciUI  be  .sown  about  August  1st  in  well  prepared  land. 
The  mixed  grains  .should  be  sown  about  .April  ir)th  in  the  south 
part  of  the  province,  and  about  May  1st  in  the  country  farther 
north.  All  easy  way  to  provide  a  liberal  supply  of  winter  forage 
for  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  is  to  sow  winter  rye  in  a  crop  of  barley. 
The  ground  should  be  plowed  t&  a.  depth  of  at  least  five  inches.  It 
should  be  harroweil  at  least  th;;fe  iime.s^oT  liariowed  once  and  then 
rolled.  The  barley  .should  be  .so\<^i  to  adepth  of  about  two  and  one- 
half  inches.  When  the  young  crop  has  attained  a  height  of  about 
three  inches,  it  should  be  Matrowed  lengthwise  and  winter  rye 
should  then  be  drilled  crosswise  amongst  it  at  a  depth  of  about  one  inch. 
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If  the  soil  has  heen  well  packed  as  stiRjyesfid  ahovf.  the  depth  of 
the  various  drillings  can  \iv  easily  roKulatul  and  the  crop  he  bene- 
fited by  the  extra  cultivation  Kiven  to  tin-  ground  hv  harrowing  and 
cross  (irilling.  If  the  soil  has-  not  been  well  jiaiked  then  there  is  dan- 
ger of  injuring  the  main  crop  by  hiving;  the  harrows  and  the  drill 
penetrate  the  ground  below  the  liarley  roots  and  breaking  their 
hold  on  the  soil  The  winter  rye  will  b.  held  in  check  by  the 
early  croii,  but,  iinniediately  after  this  has  been  harvested,  it  will 
make  ra|)i<l  growth  initil  the  weather  turns  cold  It  can  be  ])as- 
tured  until  June  Is.,  and  then  plowed  under  or  left  to  mature  a 
crop  of  grain. 

In  those  districts  where  alfalfa  i>>  grown,  this  plant  may  be 
relied  on  as  the  main  forage  crop  for  summer  use.  Dwarf  Ivssex 
rape  is  much  i>ri/ed  by  many  swine  growers.  In  order  to  be 
relished  by  swine  it  nu:st  be  crisp  and  brittle  with  sap.  If  it  be- 
ccme>dry  and  stringy  it  is  useless.  Iii  districts  where  the  annual 
rainfall  is  about  '20  inche>  and  the  soil  somewhat  sandy  this  brittle 
condition  can  bt  maintained  even  though  the  cropbe  ])astured  But 
if  the  rainfall  is  light  or  the  soil  inclined  to  hake  after  being  satur- 
ated with  water,  better  results  will  be  obtained  by  growing  the 
rape  in  a  plot  of  ground  adjoining  the  swine  pen-,  cultivating  it 
carefully  and  feeding  it  as  rc(iuired. 

Cirowers  of  white  i>igs  will  need  to  be  very  careful  in  the 
matter  of  handling  rape.  The  dew  that  gathers  on  the  leaf  of  the 
rape  plant  has  a  tendency  to  develope  sorts  on  the  skin  of  any  ani- 
mal upon  which  it  falls.  As  v.  liite  hogs  have  thinner  and  more 
tender  skins  than  dark  ones  they  are  the  first  to  suffer  from  this 
cause,  and  they  make  little  or  no  growth  while  suffering  from  the 
irritation  incident  to  tlie  ailment.  Animals  that  are  suffering  from 
such  sores  may  be  relieved  by  the  apjilication  of  creolin,  or  lubri- 
cating oil. 

For  suggestions  regarding  winter  housing  of  swine,  the  reader 
is  respectfully  referred  to  Live  Stock  Circulars  No.  I  and  15. 

.Uiintti;i»i<>//  ('/  till-  /imir.  Tuder  the  heading  of  management 
of  breeding  animals  special  niemion  must  be  made  of  the  boar. 

What  has  be?n  yireviously  stated  about  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing the  development  of  vigor  the  prime  object  in  feeding  and 
caring  for  swine  intended  for  breeding  purposes,  applies  with 
special  force  to  the  boar.  An  abundance  of  exercise  out  of  doors 
during  the  day  and  a  warm  and  dry  nest  at  night  are  absolutely 
essential  to  success.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  these  things 
may  be  supplied  ;  the  writer  knows  of  no  easier  or  cheaper  way 
than  that  of  giving  him  the  freedom  of  a  paddock  of  one-quarter 
acre  of  succulent  pasturage,  into  which  from  one  to  two  quarts  of 
whole  oats  are  thrown  daily,  and  j>roviding  him  with  a  ne.sting 
place  similar  to  that  shown  in  figure  I!  of  Live  Stock  Circular  No.  8. 

Throwing  oats  broadcast  does  not  mean  putting  them  in  small 
piles,  nor  letting  them  run  out  over  the  edge  of  a  pail,  thus  forming 
a  line  of  feed  on  the  ground  along  which  the  boar  can  satisfy  his 
hunger  in  a  short  time.  It  ni^ans  throwing  them  out  by  hand  as 
if  sowing  for  a  crop  and  in  such  a  way  that  they  must  be  gathered 
a  grain  at  a  time.  This  will  insure  much  time  spent  in  hunting 
and  in  thorough  mastication  of  the  grain.  A  warm  slop  in  addition 
to  the  above  will  be  beneficial  during  the  breeding  season. 


When  sows  are  lieingbred,  they  should  he  turned  into  llie  pad- 
doi-k  as  they  (.oiiie  in  season.  They  should  not  he  i«-rinitted  I., 
reniani  longer  than  one  half  hour,  and  not  more  than  two  sows 
should  Ik-  turned  in  on  any  one  day,  and  this  should  occur  only 
after  a  day  when  none  have  l)cen  turned  in 

There  is  a  practice  in  Alherta,  which,  because  of  its  prevalence 
and  the  lo-  ■>  resultiuR  from  it,  deserves  to  have  special  attention 
directed  I  It  is  the  practice  of  keeping  the  hoar  in  a  small 

dark  sly  w..;  n  not  in  service,   and   then   turning  him   out   wi'-h   a 
hunch  of  sows  when  the  hreedinj,'  season  opens.      It  is  hard  to  con 
ceive  of  a  more  irrational  system   than   this,  because  the  natural 
result  of  it,   beiiiK  tlie  imi>airnient   rather   than    the   promotion   of 
vi^or,  is  the  direct  opposite  of  what  is  re<|nired. 

.U<i>i,it;t»ifn/  i>f  .So;,  V.  Much  of  what  has  been  said  concerninj; 
the  nianaKenient  of  the  boar  applies  equally  to  the  management  of 
sows.  The  iin|K)rtance  of  snpi)lyinK  succulent  feed  combined  with 
a  bone  building  >,'rain  ratir)n,  which  is  obtainable  onlv  after  consid- 
erable effort ,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  because  the  exercise 
that  a  sow  is  forced  to  take,  and  the  viRor  that  she  develops  while 
hunting  food,  tend  to  impart  alertness  and  activitv  tc  her  ofTspriiiK 
It  is  a  ^>ood  plan  to  supply  a  thin  warm  sloj)  durint;  cold  weather 
in  addition  to  a  ^rain  rati<m  of  whole  oats  xiven  in  the  same  man 
ner  as  recomn  ended  for  the  boar.  It  will  induce  her  to  leave  her 
nest,  and  her  ippetite  being  sharpened  but  not  satisfie.l  by  the  sloj), 
she  will  beKin  to  hunt  for  the  jjrain  that  has  been  tluown  broadcast 
on  the  Krouiid  Sows  that  are  about  to  farrow  should  be  separattd 
from  the  main  herd.  Ivach  should  become  accustomed  to  her  own 
pen  before  she  farrows  in  order  that  she  may  be  content  to  remain 
there. 

For  suggestions  regarding  farrowing  jjenstlie  reader  is  referred 
to  Circular  No   A. 

2  -FRKot'KNCV  OF  BRFEniNO. 

The  question  of  how  manv  litters  to  raise  per  year  is  a  peren- 
nial one  and  apparently  no  nearer  .settlement  than  it  was  half  a 
<  entu.y  ago  AH  s>  stems  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Climatic  conditions,  e(iuipinent  and  the  amount  of  care  t,ie  swine 
grower  is  prepared  to  give  to  his  animals,  will  determine  the  svstem 
he  should  adopt. 

One  Utter  per  Yia>-i,lfl,  mature  .S'o,-,>.  This  system  permits  of 
conducting  the  busine---  with  but  little  expenditure  for  housing. 
Where  it  is  adopted,  the  sows  should  not  farrow  until  late  in  the 
spring  or  early  in  summer.  The  weather  is  then  warm  and  there 
need  be  but  little  outlay  for  shelter.  There  is  at  that  time  an 
abundance  of  succulent  feed  and  if  the  sows  are  allowed  the  run  of 
a  pasture  lot,  they  will  keep  themselves  in  health,  their  milk  will 
be  cool  and  wholesome,  and  the  death  rate  among  the  voung  pigs 
will  be  small.  The  pigs  may  be  permitted  to  follow  the' sow  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  they  will  get  a  better  start  than  thev  would 
if  weaned  at  .six  or  eight  weeks  of  age.  After  the  pigs  are  weaned, 
the  sows  can  be  given  the  run  of  a  pasture  lot  and  kept  at  small 
expense  until  bred  again. 

A.side  from  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  keep  a  large  number 
of  sows  with  an  inexpensive  equipment  there  are  many  advantages 


to  he  derived  from  this  system.  The  vitality  and  l)ree<liiiK  power 
of  tlic  aniinais  can  he  niaiiilniiied  until  tliuy  are  six  or  seven  years 
old,  and  if  thi'y  are  not  permitted  to  ^et  too  fat,  they  will  throw 
stronger  and  larger  littirs  than  they  would  if  hred  twne  a  vtMr. 
One  disailv.intane  of  this  s\--teni  is  that  tile  sows  come  in  season  so 
freciiientty  helween  the  time  of  wianiiiR  the  ])i>{s  and  the  time  for 
hreedini;  for  the  next  litters,  that  they  sometimes  fail  to  get  in  pijj 
when  served. 

ihiiti/l,>f>,)\,ii>,  ityii/i;  yoii/ii;  .Si),,  >.  Some  farmers  follow 
the  practice  of  having  their  sows  farrow  when  one  year  old.  They 
permit  the  pi^s  to  follow  tluir  dams  until  ten  or  tw<l\e  weeks  old 
an<l  then  fattteii  the  sows  for  market.  The  desired  nnniher  of  sows 
is  then  selected  from  anions  the  yonn«  pigs  for  hree<linK  the  next 
year's  crop. 

This  is  a  very  eas\-  ami  sometimes  a  very  protitthle  way  of 
RrowinK  pork  Itnt  it  is  carried  on  at  a  great  loss  of  vitality  and 
hreediiiK  power.  It  is  invariahly  followed,  in  a  few  generations, 
first  hy  nne\en.  then  small  litters  and  afterwards  hv  snsceptihility 
to  disease.  Some  swine  growers  have  endeavoured  to  overcome 
this  tendeiicx-,  hv  using  aged  sires,  hut  iht-y  were  then  confronted 
hy  the  fact  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  nnmher  of  sows  that 
had  difticulty  in  farrowing. 

The  system  of  hreeding  immature  sows  only  can  he  followed 
for  six  or  eight  yea  s  without  .serious  deterioration  provided  care  is 
exerci.std  in  selecting  them  out  of  large  even  litters,  and  keeping  a 
few  aged  sows  fot  supplying  any  dificiency  in  t!ie  numh.  r  of  snit- 
ahle  hreeding  animals  that  may  occur  as  a  result  of  the  severe 
system  of  culling  that  must  he  practiced  in  order  to  maintain  the 
vitality  of  the  herd.  In  this  system  a  hou  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  months  old  should  he  used, 

T:iv  littiti  pry  \j,ai .  The  percentage  of  swine  growers  in 
Alherta  who  make  a  success  of  raising  two  litters  of  pigs  from 
each  sow  p.r  year  is  small  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  our 
suminers  are  somewhat  snort.  The  spring  litters  must  therefore  <ome 
at  a  time  when  there  is  danger  of  cold  weather.  When  this  occurs, 
unless:  the  housing,  care  and  man  gement  are  good,  the  death  rate 
will  he  high. 

Then  again  the  pigs  from  the  au'umn  farrowings  are  still  small 
when  winter  arrives,  and  it  requires  good  housing  and  a  skilful 
feeder  to  secure  a  growth  from  small  pigs  during  cold  weather  that 
is  commensiirate  with  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  and  lahour 
involved.  For  these  reasons  many  swine  growers  contend  that  o-ie 
full  litter  cheaply  grown  is  much  to  he  preferred  over  two  fractio' 
al  litters  grown  at  a  greater  cost  in  feed  and  lahour.  Raising  two 
litter  per  year  from  each  sow  draws  heavily  on  her  vitality.  It 
shortens  her  period  of  usefulness,  and  is  one  cause  of  uneven 
litters. 

T Inec  litten  every  t:,o  \cars  Swine  growers  that  are  ahle  to 
protect  their  pigs  from  cold,  and  who  have  the  time  to  give  them 
the  extra  care  that  they  require  during  the  winter  luonths,  will 
find  the  practice  of  having  the  sows  to  farrow  every  eight  months 
a  profitahle  one.  By  this  system  each  sow  farrows  three  litters 
every  two  years.     There   is  sufficient  time  hetween  farrowing  to 
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permit  tlic  pigs  to  follow  the  daiii  tiiitil  they  nro  t«-ti  wc«ks  or  three 
month^  ol.l,  aiul  thtv  are  then  It-s  liki-lv  to  have  their  growth 
arrcHted  when  weaned.  Tin-  sow  will  have  from  four  to  vix  weeks 
in  which  to  recuperate  hefore  she  is  »»re<l  ajjaiu  muiI  lur  vitality 
will  l)C  conserved  thenliy.  and  there  will  not  he  m,  Ioiik  an  interval 
iHtweeii  the  time  the  pi^s  are  weaned  and  the  tiiiie  the  sow  is  hreil 
anain,  as  to  make  her  an  uncertain  breeder. 

In  order  to  net  the  hest  results  from  this  svsteni.   the  breeding 
of  the  sows  should  he   so  timed  t'.iat    a   fixed   numlier  will    farrow 
every  four  months.      Thus  a  swine  grower  with   twelve  sows  can 
divide  them  into  two  groups  of    six    each,    one    group    farrowing 
every  four  months,  and  in  the  courst-  of  each   year  eighteen  sows 
will  have  fan. )\ved.      As  only  six  sows  would  farrow  at  one  time, 
a  piggerv  containing  hut   six   farrowing   pens   need  he  provided  ; 
these  wouUl  always  he  in    use    and    would    justify    a    considerable 
expenditure  in  their  construction      Thev   would   need  to  be   large 
enough  to  provide   sunkieiit    opportunity   for    exercise  ("nring    the 
winter  months.      Such  a  piggery   would  have  to  he   so  built    as   to 
afTord  protection  ayainst  cold  and  to  be  sufli.ienlly  well  ventilated 
to  carry  of!  the  nu>isture   that   accumulates   during  cold   weather 
where  animals  are  kept.      If  the  style  of  housing  permits,   a  feed 
cooker  could  he  profitably  installed  for  preparing  feed  at   all  times 
and  supphing  artificial  heat  during  extremely  cold  weather.   Under 
this   system  of   management    three  sets  or  styles  of  bnildings  are 
necessary.     The  first  is  the  housing  for  the  sows  from  the  time  the 
pigs  are  weane<l  till  the  sows  are  due  to  farrow  again.     This  mav 
be  a  very  cheap  and  rough  affair.     Housing  such   as  is  suggested 
in  Figures  1,  :},  4  or  7,  Circular  No.  :<,  and  the  run  of  a  stubble  or 
pasture    field    will    sufTice.      The   second    is    the    farrowing    \m\ts. 
These  will  need  to  he  a  much   higher  order  of  building.      Where 
there  are  only  one  or  two  sows  to  farrow  at  a  time,  a  style  of  hous- 
ing such  as  is  shown  in  Figure  'l  in  Live  Stock  Circular  No.  :{  will 
answer  all  purposes.     Where  a  large  number  of  sows  are  kept  and 
there  is  no  artificial  heat,  a  house  of  the  baled  staw  type  or  one  as 
suRgested  hy   Figure   7  of  Circular   No.   '\   will   he  found   useful. 
Where  artificial  heat  is  supplied,   the  straw  piggery  cannot  he  used. 
A  house  such  as  is  shown  in  Figure  H,  IH  or  21   of  Circular  No.   :! 
should  be  provided.     The  i)igs  may  have  the  use  of  this  structure 
until  they  are  from   three  to  three  and   one  half  months  old.      If 
they  have  been  properly  cared  for.  they  will,  hy  this  time,  have  at- 
tained sufficient  size  and  hanliness  to  permit   of  being  grouped  to- 
gether. 

Housing  such  as  is  suggested  in  Figure  .")  of  Live  Stock 
Circular  No.  :\,  together  with  the  freedom  of  a  pasture  lot,  are  all 
that  is  necessary  from  May  1st  until  November  1st  of  each  year. 
For  winter  use,  warmer  sleeping  quarters  must  he  provided,  and 
this  may  he  done  in  the  manner  suggested  in  Figure  7  of  Cir- 
cular No.  ?,.  This  house  should  be  equipped  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  troughs  to  allow  all  the  pigs  to  feed  nt  one  time  without 
crowding,  until  they  wei^h  about  120  lbs.,  after  which  they  may 
be  put  on  a  full  feed  of  dry  ground  grain  at  a  self-feeder. 

A  point  in  favour  of  the  system  of  growing  three  litters  from 
each  sow  everv  two  years  is  that  all  houses  would  he  occupied  all 
the  time  and  that  each  one  would  be  especially  suited  to  the  con- 
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(lition  of  the  aniniaN  that  (Kvitpy  ii  ^wmc  Krowi-r^  who  h.iv?;  the 
means  iicci>.sarv  to  proviile  [iiuKiTies  -ii-  h  as  arc  mikkcsIkI  >>y 
iMKiircs  \^  am'  21  of  Cirrii';ir  No.  .t  will  fiml  them  suited  to  the 
rc<iuirements  of  pi^s  of  all  anes.  l.iH  ii  li  i  xiKii>ive  hoiisin«  is  not 
in.iis|K-nsal)le  to  the  niiin  of  iii.«lcr.ite  iiicatis  who  wishes  ti;  c!ij{a«e 
in  the  hiisiness  of  >w me  urowiiiK  on  a  large  stale 
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